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For Every Other Sunday. 
ON EASTER DAY. 
BY OLIVE EB, DANA, 


O riTtLRA flowers, that slept so meek and low, 
’*Neath frozen clods, and ’mid the swirling snow, 
< The cold winds pass, and April’s soft rains fall, 
p EMB LEM S The freed streams sing, the mating robins call, 
The maple shows afar its crimsoning spray ; 
And you are come, betimes, — ’t is Easter Day! 
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OF 
Lift up your golden cups, O daffodils ! 


EA STER Tell how you kept what every chalice fills ; 


How lived the sunshine in your darksome bed ? 


a ee ee ee 


i (See page 125.) How was it that no gleam of light misled ? 

4 How ‘waited you so long, and.knew no harm, 

i And bring us now your well-remembered charm ? 
: 

; Hepaticas, so shy and sweet, how knew 

R You just the skies that mate your petals blue # 

: How could your buds, O arbutus, endure, 


Within their delicate investiture, 
The breath of March? How, crocus, did you hold 
Your grace so safe, wrapped in the chilly mould 4 


Your answer, little flowers, is low and sweet ; 
We stoop to hear, and, lo! it doth repeat 

The Easter message, saying, “ God doth keep, 

In his own way, the blossoms fall’n asleep. 

The winter’s blight was warder of spring’s bloom ; 
In seeming death God hath for life large room.” 


The Easter truth the very blossoms prove: 

There is no death! All things toward God do moye; 
From pain and loss, and death itself, he brings 

Life, strength, and peace, — eternal blossomings. 

O hearts, be lifted up, as well ye may, 

For hope and joy are yours on Haster Day! 


Content is to the mind like moss to a tree; it 


bindeth it up so as to stop its growth. 
HALIFAX, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
EASTER IN HANOVER. 


BY ELEANOR EUSTIS. 


HE Easter celebrations throughout all Germany 

are only second to those of Christmas, and 

seem especially joyous in contrast with the 
solemn Passion Week preceding. 

For many days before Easter the shop windows 
have preluded the coming festival with a most fasci- 
nating display. Beautiful baskets, cards, and can- 
dies, —or bonbons, as they are called here, — with 
brilliantly colored eggs half-hidden in mossy green, 
and a hare peeping from behind a bush or vine, form 
the usual features of these attractive decorations. 
Whatever they may be, however, a hare is always 
prominent among them, either in person or repre- 
sented by means of pictures, flowers, and wicker- 


work; for he is the German Easter emblem, as well 
as the Saint Nicholas of this glad season. 

Flowers are everywhere, and such flowers! Hardly 
a window that has not its bouquet, or a hare-shaped 
basket filled with tender blossoms, or a great fragrant 
ege hanging by delicate ribbons; yet with all this 
profusion we did not find them, as with us, among 
the church decorations of the day. 

Although Easter is a religious festival, its most 
attractive features are seen in the home. Presents 
and eggs are hidden in out-of the-way places, aud the 
search for them is the great event of the day. This 
element of mystery is delightful to the German 
child, and makes Easter even more enjoyable than 
Christmas; for he knows nothing of our Santa Claus, 
with his reindeer and pack of toys, his trip across 
the house-tops, and stealthy entrance through the 
chimney. We should consider the hare a sorry sub- 
stitute for this charming hero; but to one who knows 
no other he is a joy indeed. 

I was much interested Easter morning watching 
a little home scene at my opposite neighbor’s, my 
curiosity being first aroused by seeing the father of 
the family appear with a basket filled with prettily 
colored eggs. With mysterious movements and 
many furtive glances at the windows, he deposited 
the eggs, one after the other, in every place of con- 
cealment the little garden afforded. When they 
were arranged to his satisfaction, and the basket 
emptied, he entered the house, to shortly reappear, 
accompanied by his wife, three little boys, and a girl. 
The mother had two empty plates in her hands; and 
as she seated herself smilingly upon the doorstep, 
with the father standing near, the children ran hither 
and thither, stooping to look under every bush, lift- 
ing every twig or concealing vine, that they might 
unearth the hidden treasures. 

When an egg was discovered all ran to the spot, 
and, amid much laughter, repeated some formula in 
unison; the egg would then be deposited upon one 
of the mother’s plates and the hunt would begin 
again. 

At last, when all the eggs had been found, the 
merry little company departed, leaving me the hap- 
pier for this glimpse of their pleasant, homely ways. 

Kaster Monday is also a holiday in Hanover, and 
is devoted to social pleasures,—all callers being 
treated to cake and coffee. 

Although generally abstemious in the matter of 
cake eating, in holiday times the German indulges to 
an unlimited extent. 

Each season has its distinguishing kind of cake. 
At Christmas the “Pfeffer Kuchen” is seen in 
every shop window. It is a hard spice cake, some- 
times with nuts scattered over the top, and baked in 
the greatest variety of shapes and sizes. It is safe 
to say that no household in all Germany is without 
“ Pfeffer Kuchen ” at the Christmas-tide. At Pente- 
cost a flat, bread-like cake, bearing the name of 
“Pfingsten Kuchen,” receives the same universal 
devotion. And at Haster equal homage is paid to 
the Easter cake. For days before the streets are 
filled with women bearing these immense cakes to 
the bake-shops to be baked, for no home oven could 
hold anything so large,—three quarters of a yard 
long by one half a yard wide being no unusual size. 
When baked, it is placed upon a board prepared for 
the purpose and cut into small squares for serving. 
It had need be large, for the festivities do not end 
with Easter Monday, but are prolonged throughout 
the week. A German dearly loves a holiday, and 
makes the inost of it. He alone knows what it is to 
really celebrate. During this blessed week care is 
thrown aside; friends and relatives meet together; 
all are happy, all. rejoice; for the leaden-skyed 
German winter is past, flowers appear on every side, 
and spring is here. 


Occupation is the necessary basis of all enjoy- 


ment, Lerau Hunt. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
IN THE KING’S DOMAIN. 


Arar o’er field and garden went the word, — 

“Tis time for leaves to fade and flowers to die!” 
Was it the piteous song of nest-robbed bird, 

Or did Northwind send forth such wailing cry ? > 
Men looked and saw the mighty forests stirred, 

As if the King in haste were passing by! 


Afar o’er field and garden came the word, — 
“Dis time for leaves to bud and flowers appear!” 
Was it glad robin Earth with pleasure heard, 
Or did Southwind make music in her ear ¢ 
Men looked and saw the whole creation stirred, 
As if the King in joy were drawing near! 
Wixii1am Brunton. 


For Every Other Sunday. ~ 
DICK’S. GIFT. 
In Two Parts.— Part I, 
BY FRANCES HARMER. 


OYS! Boys! Here, you fellows, stop!” cried 
Bert Rushton, as he saw his three school 
friends — chums, he would have called them — 

crossing the playground. “Who do you think’s 
coming in old Green’s place +” 

“Don’t know. Has the doctor got any one 
already?” said Stephen Gray. “I did hope we 
might have a brief, a very brief interregnum.” 

‘Ah, those jolly things only happen in history !” 
said Bob Woodward. “ Who’s coming, Bert ?” 

“Why, that splendid fellow we read of in last 
week’s paper,” replied Bert, the fire of hero-worship 
kindling in his eyes; “ Alexander Harden, you know, 
who saved three children from that awful fire.” 

“Whew!” whistled Stephen. “Since we cannot 
reasonably expect to have either Hector or Achilles 
for the fourth-form tutor, let us thankfully take the 
next best.” 

“Oh, shut up with your long words!” said Bert, 
good-humoredly, shrewdly suspecting his friend was 
making fun of him. “If you’d heard what old 
Green said about you the other day, you would n’t 
be quite so fond of showing off.” 

“ What did he say? It was like his cheek to have 
anything to say about me,” said Stephen, with a 
school-boy’s magnificent scorn for a master. 

“We said you were a dandy in words, as your 
brother in the sixth was in clothes,” retorted Bert. 
Then, his manner changing: “But won’t it be 
splendid to have that Harden? I’d do anything 
for him.” 

A group of boys on their way to the cricket-ground 
now swept our four young friends away ; and in that 
delightful game they were soon absorbed. 

Two days afterwards they gathered in their class- 
room, and gazed with eager curiosity upon their new 
master. He was a tall, slight young man, with a 
broad brow, curly dark hair, deep gray eyes, and 
very firm lips, that could part in an exceedingly 
pleasant smile.» They were not smiling now, how- 
ever, but slightly compressed, as he looked pretty 
sharply at the thirty-seven boys before him. 

“He’s up to tricks; there won’t be any fun,” 
whispered Bob to Steve. 

The lesson that morning was on Euclid, and the 
boys— except those among them whose inborn pre- 
judice against that science was too strong to be 
overcome, even by Mr. Harden's clear and charming 
style of teaching — enjoyed it immensely. The tutor 
was evidently so thoroughly master of his subject, 
and his strictness was so free from harshness or irrita- 
bility, that most of the boys voted the new master a 
brick, as they discussed his merits and demerits with 
much freedom in the playground, an hour later. 

“Did you see that idiot, Morris, color up like a 


girl when old Harden spoke to him?” observed Bob, 
who had a keen eye to his neighbors’ weaknesses, 
(Thus early, 1 regret to say, had the “ Mr.”” been 
changed for “ old,” —the school-boy’s invariable pre- 
fix to a master’s name.) “ He’s as much in love as 
Bert himself.” 

“He’s more chance than Bert, though, of being 
the victim of an uyrequited attachment,” said Steve, 
whose flow of language had apparently received no 
check from Bert’s information of two days before. 

“ Yes, indeed,” agreed several voices. “ Who could 
like a sly, sneaking fellow like that Dick Morris ?” 

“Hush! here he comes,” said Bert, good-naturedly ; 
and the boys moved away as the object of their 
remarks came up. 7 

Dick Morris was an awkward boy, with a plain 
face, shambling, ungainly movements, and shabby 
clothes, —a quiet, shy, reserved lad, without friends 
or home. He was being educated by an uncle, who 
considered that he had discharged his duty when he 
had paid his nephew’s bills. Dick had never known 
what it meant to be loved; sadder still, he had never 
known what it was to love. 

But with Aleck Harden’s advent, his life was 
changed. All the pent-up love in his heart went out 
to his young hero-master, with his gallant bearing 
and handsome face. It was a pleasure to prepare his 
lessons for him, a delight to win his approving smile. 

But his joy was of short duration. Before long he 
began to be fiercely jealous of those happier boys 
who fearlessly approached the young tutor, and 
talked to him in the playground. ‘True, they were 
not many; few among the fourth form cared so to 
defy all school-boy habit and tradition as to speak 
to a master when not obliged to do so. But three or 
four, Bert foremost among them, managed to secure 
a good deal of Mr. Harden’s society, disregarding the 
jeers and sneers of their companions. Dick was not 
one of them, however; not that he cared for the 
“ other fellows’” opinions,—he had, indeed (which 
was a pity) an almost unboyish contempt for them, — 
but he feared a repulse; and so, proud and shy, he 
watched Bert and the other boys lingering by the 
master’s side,— watched sometimes with anger; at 
all times with bitter pain. 


Part IT. 


“Hurrah! do you know what old Harden’s going 
to do?” cried Bob, rushing tn upon a number of his 
schoolmates who were discussing the approaching 
football match. 

“What now?” said Steve, who was not a hero- 
worshipper; “and why, oh, why, when Damon’s 
name is mentioned, is the fond Pythias absent?” 
For Bert was not among them. 

“Oh, you and your classics!” retorted Bob, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘Don’t you wish it were a prize for 
them? But it isn’t; it’s for the best English essay 
on Shakespeare.” 

“T don’t think I shall try; that will give some of 
you a chance,” said Steve. 

“Tf some one would give a prize for stump oratory, 
Steve, that would be your chance,” said Bert, who had 
just joined the group. “Shall you try, Morris ?” 

“T suppose so,” said Morris, flushing awkwardly. 

Bert had made several little overtures to him 
lately, and he had begun to wonder why, not suspect- 
ing Mr. Harden’s influence. 

“You will have a good chance,” went on Bert, 
still keeping by Dick’s side, as the others moved 
away. “I heard him say the other day that your 
last essay was capital.” 

Dick’s eyes shone with pleasure 
Harden himself came upon the scene. Dick stum- 
bled past him with an awkward salutation. Bert 
ran up to him, and with a merry remark walked 
away by his side. 

Morris, with the old pain gnawing at his heart, 
watched them for a moment, and then sought the 
schoolroom. 


Just then Mr. 
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He labored indefatigably in the spare moments of 
the next two weeks, and then an essay, that he knew 
quite well any fifth-form boy might have been proud 
of, was completed. He might not be able to win the 
tutor’s friendship; he would compel his admiration. 
He might have the brief pleasure of taking this prize 
from his hand, and Bert, whom he almost hated, — 
Bert should see it. 

The day before the essays were to be given in, 
Dick wandered off to a wood outside the school- 
grounds. He threw himself on the ground and was 
soon lost in moody reflection, He had begun to be 
a little appalled at the bitterness of his feeling to 
Bert and one or two other boys. He knew it was 
wrong to feel thus, and yet he seemed powerless to 
conquer himself, Suddenly he heard a light step; he 
looked up, Mr. Harden stood beside him. 

“You have chosen a quiet spot. Do you want to 
be alone ?” said the master, smiling. 

“No, sir, —at least —I don’t want you to go 
away,” stammered poor Dick, biushing like a girl. 

“Tam glad to hear it,” said the master, throwing 
himself on the ground beside Dick. ‘You are alone 
too often, Morris, I think, Have you no friends 
hpre? 7 

* No,” said Dick—“at least, the boys I care for 
have other friends.” ra 

“Does that matter?” said Mr. Harden, with a 
keen glance at him. “ You would n’t make condi- 
tions with a friend that he must n’t have, another, 
would you?” 

“No,” said Dick again. Then he burst out with a 
sudden passion: “But I wish I hadn’t learned to 
hate any one.” 

The young tutor looked at him again. There was 
a moment’s silence. Mr. Harden was gifted with 
keen insight, and he noticed more than one redeeming 
trait in the plain face before him. He put his hand 
heavily on Dick’s shoulder, and answered, — 

“My boy, not one of us but has to do battle with 
some secret sin; be thankful that you have seen 
yours in all its hideousness, and can fight against it. 
You know where to go for help.” 

There was silence again for a space. Then Dick 
lifted up his face, upon which a great peace had 
fallen. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said in a low voice. 

An hour later Bert met Mr. Harden and Dick 
Morris returning from the wood, apparently on the 
best terms with each other. Bert ran forward; his 
usually ruddy face was pale, and his air downcast. 
Dick noticed an open letter in his hand. 

“You’ve had no bad news, I hope,” he said, 
timidly, for he always feared a repulse. 

Mr. Harden had passed on into the house. 

“Yes, that’s just what I have had,” said Bert. 
“TY wish I hadn’t fooled away so much time in the 
beginning of the term. My father’s written to say, 
that if I don’t take home a good report and one 
prize, at least, I am not to come back next term.” 

He bit his lip, and struggled, with boyish pride, to 
keep back the tears that sprang to his eyes. 

“You may win the essay prize,” suggested Dick, 
his own cheek paling. 

“No chance of that,” sighed Bert; ‘“you’re the 
only one who has a chance.” 

The bell rang, the boys separated. 

That same evening, Dick walked rapidly to the 
woods. He carried a neat roll of white foolscap-paper 
in his hand. Sitting on the stump of an old tree, he 
read it through carefully. A struggle was going on 
in his mind; twice he rolled the clearly-written sheets 
up again, twice he spread them out on his knee. At 
last, with a sudden movement, he tore them into 
small pieces, which he scattered to the breeze. His 
face was pale, but the shambling, awkwardness of 
his gait was replaced by something that was almost 
dignity as he walked home. 


The commencement exercises were nearly over; all 
the prizes save the essay prize had been distributed. 
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Dick and Bert sat side by side during these last 
two weeks. Dick’s sympathy and help had been very 
acceptable to’poor Bert. 

“T shall call upon Mr. Harden to distribute his 
own prize,” said the stately doctor, smiling at his 
young assistant. “It has been won by Herbert 
Rushton.” 

The boys clapped and cheered uproariously. Bert 
was a great fayorite. 

“But a change has come o’er the spirit of their 
dream,” said Steve, as they stood once more in the 
playground. 
Orestes, — old Harden and_ his 
Morris.” 

“And old Harden seems quite fond of Morris,” 
observed Bob, his speech ungarnished by any classical 
allusion. ‘ Dick’s not half a bad fellow, do you 
know ?” - 


new chum, Dick 


And who was happier than Dick ? 


EASTER LILIES. 


Hints of the Life Eternal! dear, 
This holiest day of all the year, 
Your pure and vestal bloom, 
Sweeter than June’s fresh roses be, 
Or summer’s lavish gifts, to me 
Your precious tokens-come. 


A thought of Love Immortal blends 
With dear remembrances of friends, 
And in these earth-born flowers, 
With Eden’s lingering fragrance sweet, 
The heavenly and the human meet, 
The heart of Christ and ours! 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MARGIE’S LILIES. 


BY ANNA B. BENSEL. 


HEY were growing in a big conservatory, these 
lilies of the Kaster-tide, growing tall and fair; 
and as the days of Lent approached, the pure 

white blossoms began to show themselyes among the 
green leaves. The conservatory seemed very sweet 
to the owner’s little daughter as she came with her 
father to see how the lilies grew. 

There was one special lily-plant which was all her 
own; and she intended to present it to her Sunday- 
School teacher for Easter Day. 

So she came in eyery morning with her father and 
watered it herself, and touched the leaves tenderly 
with her little hands; and sometimes, when her father 
was h’t near, — for she was ashy little maid and feared 
to be laughed at, —she would whisper lovingly to it. 
And she was quite sure that it understood her, for 
little Margie was a dream-child. 

One day, when she first saw the white buds peeping 
out here and there, she sat beside them a long while, 
and told the beautiful lilies how they made every 
one happier; how they seemed to tell of new life and 
more beautiful. 

Margie was imaginative, and loved to talk to her- 
self about things, and make up stories. 

And the lilies must be very fair and sweet on 
Easter Day, she said, because they were to be in 
the beautiful church, and give their beauty and fra- 
grance with all the other offerings of flowers and 
music and joy. Perhaps the lovely buds did under- 
stand her, for they seemed to nod at her, and the 
whole place, with their soft breath, was so very, very 
sweet. 

Tt was Good Friday, only two days before Kaster, 
when Margie’s mother told her of a poor and lonely 
woman she had been to see that day, and who, be- 
sides being poor and lonely, was lame and unable to 
attend the Easter service, and had not done so for 
years. Margie’s mother had intended to send some 


“Our Pylades seems to have two) 


lilies from the conservatory, but found they had all 
been engaged for the day. Would Margie give her 
lilies to the poor sufferer, and so bring a bit of the 
Faster light into that dim room ? 

Margie’s face was quite distressed. “ Why, mamma! 
I can’t do that; I promised them to Miss May for 
the church.” 

“ Well, dear you are not obliged to give them to 
Mrs. Gowing. Ihave said nothing to her of my hope 
to send her any, so she will not be disappointed. I 
thought my little girl might like to take a bit of 
the Easter joy to a lonely heart; and Miss May 
would be glad, too, 1 know. The church will have 
many offerings, and this one little gift of love in 
an ‘all alone’ corner would be very fragrant, — don’t 
you think so, dear ?”’ 

Margie said nothing, but she went slowly away to 
her own room and had a little cry, a little “think, ” 
and a little prayer all to herself. The little cry re-~ 
lieved her, the little “ think” was not quite satisfac- 
tory, and somehow the little prayer brought no 
comfort. So it was a very subdued little girl who 
sat down to the tea-table that night. Papa looked 
puzzled; but mamma gaye him a warning look 
against asking questions just then. So Margie was 
left in quietude. 

She started for bed a whole hour before her usual 
time: perhaps to have a better “think,” a more 
earnest prayer, —it was so much easier to talk with 
God in the dark about things, — and perhaps she 
did have another little cry before she went to sleep. 
It was certain that mamma kissed away a tear from 
the cheek of a very tired-looking little slumberer 
when she came in to see if all was right before she 
went to her own bed. But in the morning Mar- 
gie was up earlier than usual, and, going softly into 
her mother’s dressing-room, whispered, “I7l do it, 
mamma; I'll give my lilies to Mrs. Gowing.” 

“Do you wish to, Margie?” 

“Yes, mamma; I’ve got all through being sorry; 
I’d rather give them to her than Miss May.” 

After breakfast a pair of little feet flew down the 
street to Miss May’s house. When Margie came 
back, her little face was quite radiant. 

“() mamma! Miss May was so pleased! She had 
heard of Mrs. Gowing and tried to get some lilies 
to send to her, but they all seemed to be sold or 
engaged for to-morrow. And she said my lily-plant 
would be more to her that way than if I had given 
it to herself for the church.” 


Easter Day came, and Margie’s lily-plant was cov- 
ered with lilies in full splendor, which bent and 
nodded their beautiful heads to the radiant look of 
the child who stood before them in the early sunlight 
of that glorious day. The plant was too heavy for 
the little arms to carry, so mamma took it. Margie 
kissed every one of the lovely flowers as her mother 
bent them down to her, and then they went on their 
way, first to Mrs Gowing’s, and then to church. 

Margie did not lose her lilies; for she seemed 
to see through those in the church her own dear 
flowers, which were brightening a dim little room 
in a lonely side-street. A woman, sitting alone and 
weary, hearing the bells of Easter ringing out their 
glad call, and feeling a joy she could not express in 
visible sign, looked at the sweet lilies upon her table 
and smiled; they seemed to smile back at her. With 
the memory of the tender love of a little child she 
felt a shadow of bitterness, which somehow had crept 
into her heart, vanish quite away. 


Humanity is progress, or it is nothing. 
Sms. 
The aim of education should be to teach us rather 
how to think than what to think, — rather to improve 
our minds, so as to enable us to think for ourselves, 
than to load the memory with the thoughts of other 


men. BRATTIE. 
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strengthened with his strength, and he had 
his dwelling in the secret place of the Most 
High. 

Did you ever read the ninety-first Psalm? 
The promises contained in it seem almost too 
good to be true; and yet that they are true 
is the comforting part of it,as Dr. Furness 
has proved, — as we all can prove, if like him 
we “dwell in the secret place of the Most 
High.” This secret place means the commun- 
ing with and believing in the Good, thinking 
good thoughts, being active in good works, 
trusting God, doing the best we know, in 
whatever position we are in; and when every- 
thing looks dark and seems contrary, still he- 
lieving that God is in all and over all, and 
that Good will surely triumph. So Dr. Fur- 
ness believed; and all the promises in that 
beautiful psalm came to him,—love, honor, 
health, strength, wisdom, happiness, and a long 
life,— and when the end came he fell asleep 
like a little child in its mother’s arms. 

He never fretted or worried or thought 
everything was going wrong; he did the best 
he knew, confident that God would take care 
of results. As he said once, “ Why should I 
worry? J give all to God, and that is what 
God is for.” And this is dwelling in the se- 
cret place of the Most High and abiding under 
the shadow of the Almighty. 

Dr. Furness had the courage of his convic- 
tions, and was never afraid to follow the lead- 
ing of the Christ in him,—as when it led 
him to take the side of the slave, and preach 
against the iniquity of slavery. Many of his 
congregation were offended, and many left the 
church, and that might mean loss of his posi- 
tion and of the means to support his family. 
But he counted that as nothing to the fact 
that he must do God’s work; and he trusted 
that though he could not see the end, yet still 
God’s promises were true, and that all he had 
to do was to obey the light within him that 
bade him speak the word of truth. And 
through it all he was befriended and pro- 
tected, and at last there was no man in 
Philadelphia more beloved and respected than 
he. Even death came as a friend and a 
benediction. 

And what is the lesson of his life to us? 
Ts it not that if we follow the highest thought, 
and wait for the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
all good will flow to us, and like dear Dr. Fur- 
ness we may have health, strength, happiness, 
honor, and a long life? For God wants us to 
have all these things, and is ready to pour 
them out upon us when we trust him and work 
in harmony with his laws, which are revealed 
tous as fast as we are able to comprehend. 
In other words, when we dwell in the secret 
place of the Most High, there shall no eyil 
befall us, neither shall any plague come nigh 
our dwelling; for he shall give his angels 

CALIFORNIA: GETTING FLOWERS FOR EASTER. charge vrerus.te Keep ta 25 Stee 
Read at the First Unitarian Sunday School 
——— a of Wilmington, Delaware, by F. S. G. 


A SONG OF SPRING, REV. WILLIAM HENRY FURNESS, D.D. 
: THE THAW-SPIRIT. 
I nearn the blue-bird singing BEAUTIFUL life on earth ended recently, ae 
aaa ehaa iw share when Dr. William Henry Furness passed I HAVE freed the stream from its iey chain, 
Gold winker now ia oven: beyond our mortal sight. He had finished And It goes rejoicing on to the main, f 
And spring has come,” said he; “the work God gave him to do,” and full of years ene traveller cea along the plain. 
“Tis time for flowers to rouse from sleep and honor, without pain or sickness, he left the I as set the CADHIYG cataract free, 
And from their downy blankets peep; carthly temple oom. body for jane, of ithe apany : ie a ee ae ey 
aid efenheh eae ae hat mansions God has prepared for those that love And is marching away to the distant sea. 
So wake, wake, little flowers 
> Fi een, See how the rescued waters run! 
Wake, wake, wake, carte Leapi a ae 
NG habia Fanbeens 3” His life is full of encouragement, for he cultivated 4eaping and dancing in the sun, 
8 o@ has ec we é és th) . . 
pring = once mor every faculty. Not only the physical, but the intel- They escape, — their freedom is once more won. 


Nature in Verse. lectual and spiritual man grew with his growth and Isaac McLexian. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CROCUS. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


’T was a little aimless snowflake 
That the jeering North Wind blew, 
Very lonely, quite discouraged, 
Undecided what to do. 


So it fell beneath my window 

On our Mother Earth’s brown breast; 
Glad to think its journey over, 
Happy in its thought of rest. 


From the gray cloud’s sullen border, 
Crept a little beam of gold; 

Just a patch of blue sky shimmered 
As it kissed the frozen mould. 


Did the blue sky and the sunbeam 
Weave a spell of magic power 4 

In the morning, ‘neath my window, 
Smiled a dainty crocus flower. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ABOUT EASTER. 


BY ANNE E. PURINTON. 


SIGN of the season is to be found in the 
confectioners’ windows, which two or three 
weeks before Easter are given up to the show 

of Easter emblems. We see rows of eggs in every 
conceivable color, elaborately decorated with designs 
in sugar. Fluffy chickens are doing their best to free 


themselves from the egg-shell, trying hard to keep 
their balance when they strike terra firma. 


We all know the egg typifies the beginning of all 


things; and as such a symbol it is particularly appro- 
priate for Easter. Through all ages it has been the 
type of resurrection. The Aryan myth represents 
the renovated sun of the spring season by a red or 
golden egg. The Hindoos believe that from a seed 
there came a gold and blazing egg, in which was 
born Brahma, the great father of all spirits. The 
Indians believe that it was the shell of an egg which 
a wolf broke in his leap from the sky which gave an 
opportunity for the celestial birds, spring, summer, 
and autumn to visit and bless the earth. The Per- 
sians gave as the origin of the mixed condition of 
things of good and eyil in the universe the breaking 


together of a good and a bad egg. The Romans had 


- egg games at Easter in honor of Castor and Pollux, 


who were supposed to have come from an egg, And 
a German writer calls the egg a symbol of the 
resurrection of Jesus, who broke forth from the 
grave as a chicken from a shell. 

Among the leading characters in this pretty little 
cantata of spring seem to be the hare and rabbit. 
They are fashioned and displayed in curious and 
wonderful ways. Why they should be transformed 
into oviparous animals at this season might he some- 
what of a puzzle; and only the old heathen legends 
can make such an incongruous blending quite clear 
to us. 

The rabbit is the same genus as the hare, and is 
included under the general name of hare, the differ- 
ence chiefly being that the rabbit is smaller, not as 
fleet of foot, and burrows in the ground instead of 
building in the grass. 


In pagan days the hare seems to have been 
regarded with much veneration and much supersti- 
tion. In France and Germany it is supposed to mean 
ill-luck if one meets a hare on one’s journey ; and the 
misfortune can only be ayerted by returning three 
times and then resuming the journey. It is also 
believed that a hare running across the path of a 
wedding party is a sign that the marriage will be an 
unhappy one. 

The Hindoos believe that Buddha once took the 
shape of a hare that he might feed a hungry man, 
and in that shape he has ever after remained. 

By many the goddess Astarte of the Pheenicians, 
whose festival was always held in April, is believed 
to be the same as Astera, or Hostre, the Saxon god- 
dess of spring. The Pheenician goddess was goddess 
of the moon; and to the moon we must trace the 
origin of the hare. In much of ancient mythology 
we find the hare is a symbol of the moon; and even 
in Japanese art of to-day we often find a hare painted 
across the dise of their moon. Canonical authority 
decrees that Easter shall be celebrated the first Sun- 
day after the full moon of the spring. 

Easter celebrates the opening year. In Egypt 
the name of the hare means “the opener.’ The 
hare is born with open eyes, and is so timid he never 
closes them. He is a nocturnal animal, and comes 
out at night to feed; and, as the moon is the sleep- 
less watcher of the skies, the fanciful imagination of 
the ancients connected the two, and instead of the 
man in the moon introduced the hare in the moon. 

Taking into consideration the close connection of 
Easter and the moon, and the old superstition of the 
hare and the moon, it is quite natural that the hare 
should pose as patron saint of Easter eggs. 
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In Washington the children have a curious custom, 
which was said to have been brought over from Eng- 
land. Whoever is there on Easter Monday must be 
sure to visit the grounds around the White House, 
which are thronged with happy groups of children, 
with their baskets of bright-colored eggs. They take 
possession of the part which is in the rear of the 
house, and all day long they roll their eggs on the 
uneven surface. With them they play a variety of 
games, the most popular being “picking.” ‘Two 
children knock the smaller end of two eggs together 
until one is broken, The one that owns the stronger 
claims the egg. Another game is to see which can 
throw the farthest. History does not tell us that 
they have ever succeeded in tossing one across the 
Potomac! Crowds surround them to witness the 
fun, and even the President sometimes joins in their 
sport. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DO THE NEXT THING. 


BY MARY MURKLAND HALEY. 


HAT Christian services can we give ?” some 
W girls asked of their Sunday-School teacher. 
““We want to show we are in earnest in 

our professions; what work can we do?” 

Miss Lawton was puzzled. In this suburb, a col- 
lection of refined and wealthy homes, there was 
indeed little opportunity for the church and mission 
work needful in other places. 

“T will think about it,’ she promised. 

During the week she happened to call on the 
invalid mother of one of these girls. 

“This is indeed a pleasure,” Mrs. Bray assured 
her. ‘“ My days are very lonely. You know I have 
no children at home now but Lilla, and” —she 
sighed —‘“‘] see very little of her. School, and 
music, and social pleasures seem to take up more 
of girls’ time than when I was young. I try to 
accept the new order of things,—but I miss my 
little girl.” 

“One problem solved!” the teacher thought. She 
wondered if by chance another solution would offer 
itself as, later, she entered Eunice Barrow’s home. 

Mrs. Barrow was turning over photographs her 
sons had sent home from college. She spoke of 
the anxiety one feels for boys away from home. 

“T feel that my boys’ love of their family will be 
a restraining power,” the mother remarked, “and I 
try to strengthen our hold on them. ‘They write 
faithfully, and I try to send proofs of home sympathy 
often. Letter-writing is not easy for me, and I wish 
Eunice could help us more. She can write bright, 
chatty letters that her brothers enjoy greatly. But 
she cannot often spare time.” 

“Tt may be well to set all my girls looking for 
missions at home,” Miss Lawton thought. 
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DARK DAY IN NEW ENGLAND. 
BY L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 


Y grandmother, who lived to the age of nearly 
one hundred years, used often to tell the 
story of the “Dark Day.” She was twenty- 

five years old when this strange phenomenon of nature 
took place, and the events and circumstances con- 
nected therewith were always very clear in her mind. 
IT remember distinctly of sitting before her big kitchen 
fire, that was glowing and crackling in the wide, old- 
fashioned fireplace, and listening with awe and won- 
der to the story. The old neighbors, too, many of 
them children at that time, would gather in and tell 
what their fathers and “ gran’thers”’ had told them 
of the remarkable day. 

Friday, May 19, 1780, was the date of the Dark 
Day, when a most unaccountable darkening of the 


heavens occurred in New England, while a heavy 
sulphuric smell pervaded the air. Learned men, 
those that could “gauge the heavens and tell the 
stars,” have failed to account for it. 

My grandmother said she distinctly remembered 
that rain fell in the early morning, and at daybreak 
there was lightning and thunder; that the morning 
was darkish and cloudy, and as day advanced dark- 
ness increased, until between eleven and twelve 
o'clock it was too dark to read an almanac. Birds 
ceased their morning songs, and flew to their nests ; 
domestic fowls went to roost; and cattle ran home 
from the pastures in terror. 

Naturally every one was puzzled, and some not 
a little frightened. The children ran home from 
school, saying, as they burst into the kitchen, that 
the dame had told them the world was coming to 
an end. Meeting-houses were opened, and services 
held. My grandmother attended communion that 
day. Lanterns lighted people to church. The day 
was one long to remember. 

The darkness was greatest in New England, espe- 
cially in eastern Massachusetts and southern New 
Hampshire, but spread over quite a portion of North 
America; and the mystery has not yet been solved. 
The trees and grass exhibited a peculiar deep green, 
while everything white looked yellow, and the most 
highly polished silver tarnished. ‘Those were days 
of “signs” and “omens,” and many believed some 
dire calamity about to befall. 

As night drew on, the strange appearance still 
rested upon the face of Nature. The moon was full 
that night at nine o’clock; but at eight o’clock the 
darkness was most intense, and the moon cast a most 
unnatural light when it penetrated the darkness. 
Night brought no relief; and grandmother said the 
kitchen fires were raked up at bedtime with heavy 
hearts. 

But the following morning the sun rose clear and 
bright. Men resumed work in the fields, women 
tasks of spinning, birds sang their songs, and cattle 
fed in the pastures. Truly all were glad for the 
welcome light of day, and everything rejoiced and 
gave thanks. 


The block of granite, which was an obstacle. in 
the pathway of the weak, becomes a stepping-stone 


in the pathway of the strong. CARLYLE. 


A SONG OF EASTER. 


Sine, children, sing! 
And the lily censers swing ; 
Sing that life and joy are waking, and that death no 
more is king. 
Sing the happy, happy tumult of the slowly bright- 
ening spring ; 
Sing, little children, sing! 


Sing, children, sing ! 
Winter wild has taken wing; 
Fill the air with the sweet tidings till the frosty 
echoes ring! 
Along the eaves the icicles no longer glittering cling; 
And the crocus in the garden lifts its bright face to 
the sun, 
And in the meadows softly the brooks begin to run; 
And the golden catkins swing 
In the warm airs of the spring ; 
Sing, little children, sing ! 


Sing, children, sing! 
te? The lilies white you bring, 

In the joyous Easter morning, for hope are blossoming ; 
And as the earth her shroud of snow from off her 

breast doth fling, 
So may we cast our fetters off in God’s eternal spring. 
So may we find release at last from sorrow and from 

pain, 


So may we find our childhood’s calm, delicious dawn 
again. 
Sweet are your eyes, O little ones, that look with 
smiling grace, 
Without a shade of doubt or fear into the future’s face! 
Sing, sing in happy chorus, with joyful voices tell 
That death is life, and God is good, and all things 
shall be well; 
That bitter days shall cease 
In warmth and light and peace, — 
That winter yields to spring, — 
Sing, little children, sing! 
CeLta THAXTER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
' THE FOOD OF BIRDS. 
BY LEANDER 8. KEYSER. 


Be oye birds are under a ban. Somebody 

has given them a bad name, whether they de- 
serve it or not. Among people we are very 
shy of rumors that poison the air; for very often the 
people who are talked about and criticised most un- 
kindly are, after all, very good people, whom we 
cannot help loving when we become acquainted with 
them. 

The same is true of our feathered kinsfolk, — they 
are often greatly wronged, even maligned, when 
they should be commended. At any rate, they are 
not half so black as they are painted, even if they 
are grackles and crows. In some cases there is just 
enough truth to make a foundation for a great tower 
of scandal. Just see how people will exaggerate. 
The red-headed woodpecker does sometimes help 
himself ‘to the farmer’s sweet cherries, or hew out 
little caves in his sweet apples, and therefore the 
slander is straightway hinted abroad that the red- 
head is a great forager, a kind of Modoe Indian 
among birds, robbing the husbandman of large quan- 
tities of his precious fruit. All the while it is for- 
gotten how little fruit he really purloins in comparison 
with the large-number of noxious insects he destroys. 
Let us give the birds fair play. 

Recently I have been greatly interested in an ex- 
amination of several pamphlets sent out by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. They 
describe the food of woodpeckers, crow blackbirds, 
and the common crow. Of course they are accurate 
and reliable, having the indorsement of the well- 
known authority on birds, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 
chief of the division of ornithology, whose name is 
almost a household word among us bird-lovers. 

There is no poetry in these reports; no sentiment 
warps the judgment of the scientific men who made 
these studies, and wrote them out for the United 
States Government. They would not defend the 
birds merely because they love them, but are deter- 
mined to give the results of their researches without 
prejudice. Suppose we peep into these pamphlets 
and learn whether the birds named deserve the bad 
character that somebody has given them. We will 
begin with the woodpeckers. 

But you must not suppose—and I wish to say 
this at the start—that any bird is a perfect saint. 
No, indeed! One might say that most feathered 
people have a good deal of “human nature” in their 
make-up, and therefore have their weaknesses, which 
sometimes lead them into mischief. 

Do you know our cheery little drum-major, the 
downy woodpecker, whose fondness for our orchards 
and groves makes his spotted and striped form a 
familiar object? Hear him tapping his tattoo on a 
limb in the apple-tree, the first hint we have of his 
presence. Now see him loosen his hold, and dash, 
apparently without aim, through the air, but the 
next moment clutch a twig near by with both feet, 
holding it against his snowy bosom! Well, what 
constitutes his one meal a day, lasting from sunrise 
to sunset ? 
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According to Mr. F. E. L. Beal, the man who 
conducted the studies about woodpeckers for the 
United States Government, one hundred and forty 
stomachs of our downy friends were examined. ‘They 
were collected during every month in the year, and 
in twenty-one States, as well as in the District of 
Columbia, Ontario, and New Brunswick, — quite a 
wide range. A thorough analysis of these stomachs 
proves that seventy-four per cent of the contents was 
composed of insects, twenty-five per cent of vegetable 
matter, and one per cent of sand. And what were 
the insects thus destroyed? Ants, beetles, bugs, 
flies, caterpillars, grasshoppers, spiders, and myria- 
pods. Nearly one-third were ants, showing that our 
major has a fonduess for “this rather acid and highly 
flavored article of diet,” Who can estimate the 
amount of good Master Downy accomplishes by 
destroying those annoying insects, the ants, which 
sometimes swarm quite too thickly about our houses 
even as it is ? 

But our woodpecker destroys still more beetles 
than ants, many of them being the destructive May 
beetles, a few of them beetles that destroy other 
species of their own family; but by far the greater 
number were wood-boring larve, which, if allowed 
to liye in large multitudes, would soon destroy our 
forests and orchards, leaving them bare and gaunt. 
But that is not all. One fifth of the animal food, or 
sixteen per cent of the whole, consisted of cater- 
pillars, some of which were of the wood-boring species, 
and others the kind that strip our trees of foliage, 
while four per cent were plant lice, and ten per cent 
consisted of various kinds of spiders. 

All of us know about the grasshopper pests of 
Kansas and Nebraska. Eleven downy woodpeckers 
were collected in Kansas in December, and their 
stomachs examined. It was found that eight of them 
had eaten a large number of grasshoppers’ eggs, thus 
lessening the number of these destructive insects for 
the next season. 

However, our little major is partly a vegetarian, 
haying a sweet tooth for certain kinds of fruit and 
grain. Now, I imagine some one is saying that we 
shall be able to make out a bill of damages against 
him; we shall discover where a good deal of our 
corn goes to, and what has become of some of our 
missing berries. Listen! In the stomach of only 
one of the one hundred and forty birds dissected were 
strawberries found, and in only two apple-pulp was 
“supposed to be identified.” Well, then, what is the 
bird’s vegetable diet? Dogwood berries, Virginia- 
ereeper berries, service berries, poke berries, poison- 
ivy seeds, poison sumac seeds, mullein seeds, horn- 
beam seeds, a few nuts, flower buds and petals, and 
various kinds of rubbish. Does any one begrudge 
our little epicure his bill of fare? Notice that most 
of the berries and seeds are utterly worthless to man 
as articles of food, and it is reaily a blessing to have 
them destroyed. I have myself seen a downy wood- 
pecker making a winter’s breakfast ou mullein seeds. 
What boy who reads this will ever be guilty of slaugh- 
tering an innocent downy woodpecker ? 

Most of you, no doubt, have seen the downy’s 
big cousin, the hairy woodpecker, a kind of country 
bumpkin, who struts noisily about in his woodland 
precincts. He has been accused of committing depre- 
dations on the farmer’s and gardener’s fruit; but the 
trouble is, when he makes a raid on a cherry-tree 
that fact is noted and bruited abroad, whereas, when 
he devours harmful insects and noxious weed-seeds, 
nobody observes it or gives him credit for his useful 
offices. q 

Eighty-two stomachs of this woodpecker were ex- 
amined by Mr. Beal, and it was found that his diet 
closely resembles that of the downy, although he 
does not seem to have quite so voracious an appetite 
for insects. The proportion of different kinds of 
food is as follows: animal, sixty-eight per cent; 
vegetable, thirty-one per cent; mineral, one per cent. 
He eats a larger number of beetles and caterpillars 
than his little cousin, but not so many ants and 
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grasshoppers. 
article of food for him, and his vegetable bill of fare 
includes quite a large variety. 
he eats dogwood berries and poison-ivy and sumac 
seeds, he also relishes wild grapes, raspberries, black- 
berries, and hazel nuts. Corn was found in only two 
stomachs, so that, on the whole, it will be seen that 
our striped carpenter dines sparingly on cultivated 
grains and fruits, but is one of man’s greatest bene- 
factors, and therefore deserves kind treatment. Yet 
I have known boys to try to kill him with stones 
from a sling! Let me say, Don’t! 

Next on our roll is the flicker, or yellow-hammer. 
Alas! that sportsmen have learned that his flesh is 
pleasant to the palate, for this bird’s beautifully 
mottled form is often seen in some city markets. 
For this reason the flicker is very shy in some parts 
of the country, although in my neighborhood, where 
he happily does not seem to be hunted, nests are 
often found in low snags and stumps, and eyen in 
fruit-trees near the farmer’s house. 

Quite extensive researches were made by Mr. 
Beal for the purpose of discoyering the food habits 
of the flickers. Two hundred and thirty stomachs 
were examined, taken in every month of the year, in 
twenty-two States, including most of the region east 
of the Rocky Mountains. They contained fifty-six 
per cent of animal matter, thirty-nine of vegetable, 
and five of mineral. ‘Thus it will be seen that the 
flicker is more of a vegetarian than either of his 
relatives just mentioned, and also that a much larger 
per cent of mineral matter is to be found in his 
stomach. ‘The last fact is readily accounted for, be- 
cavse this bird is often seen probing and digging the 
ground in search of insects and worms, to which a 
good deal of earth and sand naturally adheres. 

Tt is rather strange how fond the flicker is of ants, 
In the stomachs examined it was found that forty- 
three per cent of the entire quantity of food consisted 
of these insects. Indeed, several stomachs contained 
nothing but ants. In two of these the actual num- 
ber of ants exceeded three thousand. Does not this 
prove that the flicker is a blessing, not a bane, to 
mankind, because he helps to keep these pests within 
bounds? Who wants to have his house infested 
with these creeping, biting insects? Besides, many 
species of ants burrow in trees, while others destroy 
them by cutting off the leaves or undermining the 
ground by the roots 

As to vegetable diet, the flicker seasons his meals 
with various kinds of berries, taking them without 
milk, and often eating such kinds as man would not 
and could not use for food. Truth compels the admis- 
sion that he likes a.dessert of blueberries, huckleber- 
ries, elderberries, mulberries, and cultivated cherries ; 
and yet all these, save the last, are wild fruit, and 
are perhaps as much the property of birds as of men. 
In the case of the cherries, they were found in only 
one of the two hundred and thirty stomachs exam- 
ined, —a fact that does not point to the flicker as a 
very obnoxious trespasser, No doubt pilfering boys 
the country over do more thieving than that. 

But it is asserted that our golden-shafted carpenter 
makes forays on the farmer's grain; and to that 
charge he must plead guilty to a limited extent, — 
and very limited, too! In all the two hundred and 
thirty opened stomachs corn was identified in only 
five, and buckwheat in one. What an immense 
amount of damage those birds must have done! 

A man in Kansas brought charges against the 
flickers for destroying corn. Ninety-eight of the poor 
birds were slain, and their maws were opened, when, 
behold, the vast amount of destruction wrought! 
Only four of them contained any corn at all, and 
these in quantities ranging from four to thirty per 
cent of the entire stomach contents. All the rest of 
the birds had been trying to befriend the farmer by 
ridding his acres of noxious insects, and yet he be- 
grudged them a few paltry grains of corn! Is it not 
time we begin to cry aloud about man’s inhumanity 
to the birds 4 
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The cocoons of moths form a staple 40" Hvery Other Sunday, 
DONALD. 
I notice that, while 
BY M, A. L. LANE. 
ONALD!” said I briskly, “it’s time to go 


to bed, ” 

Donald raised his head from the fur rug and 

made a noise in the back of his throat that sounded 
like “Humph!” It meant, ‘Oh, dear, I don’t want 
to!” , 
I relented a little as Llooked at him. It was very 
pleasant there in the quiet library; the fire was glow- 
ing on the hearth, and it was only half-past seven,—not 
yet a little dog’s bed-time after all. Still, the carriage 
was at the door, the concert would begin at eight pre- 
cisely, and the fire would be out and the room cold 
before I came back. 

Down at the end of the hall was the seldom-opened 
closet where we kept the heavier carriage robes and 
the superfluous shawls and blankets. Here I went 
to carry out the idea which now came to me, and pres- 
ently I came back with an old down quilt. 

Kneeling beside the little dog on the rug, I 
“happed”’ it gently about his shoulders, while he 
watched me with a quizzical gleam in his eye, snif- 
fing, meanwhile, at his new coyerlid with critical 
approval. 

I found him there two hours later, still snug and 
warm. It was a bitterly cold evening. I wondered 
with some compunction how I should like to be put 
out in the chilly laundry for the night, and I ended by 
picking him up, quilt and all, and carrying him to my 
own room, where he spent the night most comfortably. 

The next evening, however, found me prepared to 
counteract any evil effect such unusual indulgence 
might have, by unyielding strictness. 

“Come, Donald,” said I again, “it’s time to go to 
edivegs. et 

Usually this remark needed much repetition before 
the reluctant Donald, stretching himself lazily and 
behaving as if all four paws were glued to the floor, 
would allow himself to be led away down the hall 
and put into his basket. To-night, however, he rose 
at once, shook himself, and capered away in high glee. 
But when we reached the closet door, he stopped 
short, and barked until I opened it. Standing up on 
his hind legs, he clawed away vigorously at the quilt, 
which had been put down hastily on a shelf, until he 
had pulled it to the floor. Taking one corner in his 
teeth, he trotted back joyfully to the foot of the stairs, 
where he stood politely waiting for me, as if to say, 
“T’m quite ready. You see I don’t mind it at all, 
nnder this new arrangement.” 

't is perhaps needless to say that so long as the 
cold weather lasted Donald’s confidence in me was 
not misplaced, and that the down quilt was thereafter 
regarded as his exclusive property. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SNOW-FIGHT. 
(Youne ConrTrIBuTors.) 


“Come on!” 

‘What are you going to do?” 

“Make a snow fort, if I can get. anybody to help me.” 

“Wait a minute till J get my things on.” 

The first speaker was Jack Williams, a boy of twelve, 
with an honest look on his face. He had a cap well down 
over his ears, a reefer, leggings, and moccasons. The 
person he spoke to was George Parker, who now appeared 
with a shovel and a broom over his shoulder. George 
was a robust boy of thirteen. The two boys were chums, 
and were almost inseparable. 

As they went along the street, George was struck on the 
back with a snowball. Looking around, they saw three 
boys in the back yard of one of the houses. They were 
Tom, Charles, and Frank Howard, all brothers. Rush- 
ing at them, George took Tom, and Jack took Charles, 
and threw them down quicker than a wink. George 
calmly washed Tom’s face to pay for the snowball. Be- 
fore Jack had time to wash Charles’s face, Frank was on 
Jack and had him off Charles in the snow and was wash- 
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A SPRING HERALD. 


ing his face. After George let Tom up, and Frank 
Charles, George asked them if they would help build the 
fort. Frank ran into the house to ask his mother’s per- 
mission. She consented; and they started up the street 
to get more boys. 

After securing about twenty boys, they went to a field, 
and, selecting a good place, began rolling large snow- 
balls for the walls of the fort. It took all the morning 
to make the fort, but all the boys promised to come at 
half-past one. 

They all came promptly, and elected George and Jack 
captains of the two sides. Calling off alternately the 
names of the boys, they chose ten boys for each side. 
They had flags for the two sides, a red and a yellow one. 
The boys had three snowballs apiece to begin with, and 
were to make others as soon.as they threw them away. 
They drew lots to find which side would occupy the fort. 
Jack and his side were the ones to have the fort. George 
and Jack each appointed a lieutenant, divided their sides, 
took command of one half, and made the lieutenant 
commander of the other. 

Jack and his men marched into the fort. The fight 
began; and George, followed by the boys, rushed at the 
fort. They were driven back by the besieged half, who 
ran out of the fort and drove the attacking party off. 
A few prisoners were taken, and set to work making 
snowballs. 

The fight went on, neither side gaining or losing, until 
George sent one half of his men around one side of the 
fort, and the other half around the other side. George 
gave the command, and, closing upon the fort, captured 
it after hard fighting. 

Revet W. BEAcH. 
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FROM TEN TO NINETEEN. 
(Youneé ConrrreuTors.) 


Iv was a bright, warm day in March. We were playing 
in front of the barn when I heard my sister calling me 
from the house. My goat was allowed to run loose and 
do what he pleased, as there were no plants which he 
could destroy at that season. The furnace fire in the 
house had not yel gone out, so the house was very warm. 
The doors and windows had stood open for several hours. 

When I entered the house, I heard a noise in the parlor, 
and went to the door, thinking that my sister was there, 
but found myself sorely mistaken. There was Billy (my 
goat) standing with his fore legs placed on the piano- 
stool, and greedily devouring several of the leaves that 
he had torn from a book on the piano. Nea the piano 
was a small round table with a plant on it; but now the 
table lay on the floor, and only the broken pot and a 
naked stem showed that a plant had once been there. 

Billy, on hearing my exclamation of surprise, had 
taken one more hasty mouthful, eating it as he fled. I 
at last caught him, but not until after a long chase up- 
stairs, through the bedrooms, down the back stairs, and 
out the side door. On further examination it was found 
that he had eaten nine pages, numbered from ten to 
nineteen. 

This is a true story; and I could tell others of the 


same goat. 
KaTHArinE Browne (twelve years old). 


.for driving. 


LETTER-BOX. 


WORCESTER, Mass. 
Dear Epiror, — We take the Every OrHEerR Sun- 
DAY in our Sunday School. I have been interested in 
your puzzles, which I see. We all enjoy reading your 
paper, I herein send one enigma and one pi puzzle, 
which I hope will be printed. 


I remain, J. Henry Eneouist. 


DarrMouru, NOVA ScoTiA. 
DEAR Srr, —I enclose twenty cents in silver, for which 
please send to my address one binder for EVERY OTHER 
Sunpay. IT enjoy your paper very much. The Univer- 
salist Sunday School began subscribing for it about a 
year ago, and I have every one of last ee copies. 
Yours truly, ADIE F, Lewis. 


MADISON, WIs. 
Dear Mr. Epiror,—I enclose a puzzle, which I made 
up myself, and hope to see it printed in the Every 
OrHER Sunpay. I am ten years old, and go to the 
Unitarian Sunday School, where we get the paper, and I 
like it very much, 
Yours respectfully, Heven A. Fay, 


A POPULAR SONG PUZZLE. 


Tue numbers, when rightly guessed aud placed in the 
story in the order they are, will make an interesting tale. 
One day (1) and (2) went out for a walk (3), and there 
they saw (4) (5). They also met (6) and (7), who were 
going out forarow. They next met a man whistling (8) 
and a little boy weeping because (9). When they reached 
(1)’s home, (2) said ‘‘(10),’” and marched off on (13) 
indignantly. She went home, and played (11) and (12). 
C. W. Datu. 
SQUARE WORD. 


Isinastove. Is what the stove is made of. A pen 
Terminus. M. D. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 

I am to cleanse; beheaded, I am part of burnt wood, 

T am to move the jaw in eating; beheaded, I am to cut 
with an axe. 

lam fun; beheaded, I am a harbor. 

I am frozen rain; beheaded, I am the present time. 

I ama hard substance; beheaded, I ama sound; again, 
and I am a number. Mary Mornts. 


ANAGRAM. 


Exr ont oryu tehar eb brotulde 
Rota McGuasHan. 


ENIGMA XXX. 


I am composed of thirty-four letters. 

My 31, 30, 33, 34, grows in the woods. 

My 31, 5, 6, 7, is not short. 

My 31, 2, 15, 24, falls from the eye. 

My 1, 9, 10, 11, is the home for bees. 

My 1, 13, 14, 31, is a command to silence. 
My 1, 18, 23, 31, is to warm. 

My 3, 18, 16, 17, is to use the musical voice. 
My 3, 4, 27, 16, 29, the sun did yesterday. 
My 3, 15, 8, is to hang loose. 

My 12, 26, 23, 7, is to cure. 

My 12, 9, 19, 6, is arise of land. 

My 12, 28, 24, 20, 22, is rough. 

My 21, 27, 28, 29, 30, is a cover. 

My 21, 32, 23, 24, 25, 26, is made in battle. ; 
My 21, 15, 16, is to preserve fruit. / 
My whole is in Psalms. 


ENIGMA XXXII. 


I Am composed of nineteen letters. 

My 1, 18, 19, is a child. 

My 14, 18, 2, is part of a boat. 

My 6, 3, 12, is an evergreen tree. 

My 10, 7, 4, 5, is not a boy. 

My 8, 18, 18, 16, is a planet. ‘ 

My 12, 13, 14, 9, 16, is a bird. 

My 10, 7, 11, is a kind of song. 

My 17, 15, 16, is something we ought to avoid. 

My whole is the name of a book. RA 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 14. 


" Riddle-Me-Ree. Channing. 
Anagram. He laughs best who laughs last. 
Enigma XXVII. Abraham Lincoln’s birthday. 


OMITTED HEADINGS. 
Whale,. hale; plate, late; scow, cow; peach, each; 


dear, ear. 
PI PUZZLE. 


Grammar is a mystery, 
Arithmetic he hates, 

But he ’ll take the prize in history, — 
He eats so many dates. 


To be always thinking about your manners is 
not the way to make them good, because the very 
perfection of manners is not to think about yourself. 

WHATELY. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. ] 


Every Orner Sunpay never forgets Faster. 
This year we are obliged to print the pictures, poems, 
and stories which belong to the Easter time a little 
before the real day. That is because of the dates on 
which our paper falls in publication. We hope our 
readers, young and old, will be pleased with what is 
offered in remembrance of this church festival 
occasion, , 

But it is something larger than a church obsery- : 
ance. All Nature will take part in the songs and 
decorations. It is a time when those who rarely go 
to church attend in great throngs, to be cheered and 
helped by the melody and flowers. 

Greater than all this, however, is the part which 
the children take in the day’s exercises. More and 
more they give the key-note to its joy and hope. 
The bright faces and happy voices of countless Sunday 
Schools make Easter richer than anything else can do, 

The Editor, acting as a “table of contents,” would 
remind the readers of Every OrnEer Sunpay that 
the two pictures, presenting the emblems of Easter, 
include much to stir the mind. Great hints are. 
golden keys to unlock the feelings and the thoughts 
in us. Easter is especially full of suggestions, and 
they are the real blossoms of the anniversary. It is 
what we bring to the day, greatly, that makes it so 
full of attraction and meaning. f 

The articles about Easter in this number are partly 
historical, narrative, and religious. The little sketch, 
kindly sent from Delaware, of Dr. Furness’s life, is 
quite appropriate in the Easter number. He believed 
in immortality, and was a perpetual Haster in his 
character, never losing constant faith, hope, and love. 

May the music of Easter make glad many a sad 
heart ; may the new life it brings go with all of us 
through the months to come; and may the blossoms 
of hope which it offers us be kept fadeless in our 
hearts ! 

The Editor must call attention to the talent which 
has been shown lately by our “ Young Contributors” 
in recent numbers of Every OruER Sunpay. Noth- 
ing pleases the Editor more than to have these 
stories sent in. Two of them we print in this issue, 
and there are still others waiting their turn. Who 
knows but out of the array of young writers, thus 
encouraged by Every Orner Sunpay, there may yet 
arise a Walter Scott or a Harriet Beecher Stowe ? 


j 
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